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laxity  of  conversation  is  not  yet  be¬ 
come  an  honor  to  the  scholar,  and 
can  hardly  find  place  even  among 
the  factitious  laurels  of  the  man  of 
honor.  Our  first  characters  in  pol¬ 
ished  life,  our  men  of  letters  and 
lawyers,  our  legislators  and  states¬ 
men  will  still  think  profanity  con¬ 
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“  ?Aunnerty  blame  not  us. 

periodical  writers  have 
)een  thought  peculiarly  to  influence  stitutes  politeness,  and  adhere  as 
[aniu  rs.  The  Wanderer,  howcv-  sacree//y  to  the  practice,  as  if  oat/jf 
it,  is  not  at  all  appreliensive,  that  wrre  moralityy  and  swearing  was  re- 
[his  sin  will  be  laid  to  his  charge.  ,  /igion.  We  may  laugh  at  the  fol- 
'0  impute  to  his  influence  any  por- ,  lies  of  this  man  ,  but  the  right  of 
[ion  of  the  living  manners  of  soci-  ^  folly  is  placed  by  no  writer  on  nat- 
y,  w’onM  indeed  be  to  load  him  ,  urai  law,  among  the  imperfect 
A  ith  guilt,  to  the  weight  of  which,  j  rights  of  man.  We  find  it  at  least 
^l  e  seven  tlcadly  sins  up<m  record,  among  his  unalienable  rights  ;  and 
^.ere  but  dust  in  the  balance.  |  should  we  pursue  the  .^^icule  far, 
'l.ippily  for  him,  the  heedlessness  of  its  perfection  might  be  evinced  by 
times  prevents  lesponsibilities  being  er forced  to  our  cost.  Folly 


ti-us  awful,  in  vain  may  writers 
Inveigh,  and  in  vain  the  moralist 
flcnounce.  Men  still  adhere  to 
[heir  own  notions  of  propriety,  still 
msult  exclusively  the  oracle  with¬ 
in,  however  perverted  or  however 
lepraved,  even  while  its  responses 
^re  so  undecisive  and  equivocal,  as 
ley  find  difficult  themselves  to 
mderstand.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
|o  remark  that  good  breeding  ex- 
fets  each  individual  in  company  to 
ic  addressed  on  the  topic,  in  which 
is  probable  he  feels  most  interest- 
id.  The  harassed  foreigner  is  still 
[unted  from  circle  to  circle  with 
le  hue  and  cry  of  domestic  poli- 
Jcs.  Of  little  service  can  it  be  to 


with  his  cap  and  bells,  is  the  only 
crowned  head  republicans  worship. 
We  are  obliged  to  bow  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  wherever  we  meet  him,  hard¬ 
ly  daring  to;  mutter,  as  we  pass,  • 
“  Manners,  blame  not  us.*' 

The  vices  and  whims  of  the  time  ‘ 
are  beyond  our  controul. 

«  /3i'd«.  Men  are  determined  to  be 
vicious ;  and  as  for  the  whimsical^ 
they  are  too  light  to  be  caught. 

On  this  subject  the  .Wanderer 
can  dilate,  not  as  a  mere  “  scribe,* 
a  vile  literary  drudge-;  but  as 
“  one  having  experience.**  What 
could  have  tempted  him  for  years 
to  these  periodical  peregrinations, 
but  the  hope,  however  vain,  yet 


['serve,  that  Christianity  completes  laudable,  that  a  series  of  efforts, 
1C  gentleman’s  character>  that  1  huipble  enough  each  ia itself, might 

«  * 
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I'rom  their  aggregate  weight,  have 
some  little  tendency  to  make  men 
wiser  and  better  ?  It  he  has  ever 
assumed  the  fasces  of  authority,  it 
has  been  arm  himself  with  a 
scourge  for  the  use  of  satire. 
This  he  has  never  applied  rashly  or 
nvantonly,  washing  its  force  to  be  | 
felt,  but  not  to  be  fatal.  His  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  shame  so  far  as  to 
make  sensible  of  the  vice  or  the 
folly,  but  not  to  disgrace.  It  has  j 
been  to  reform  by  producing  con¬ 
viction  of  the  dishonoring  and 
blasting  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  habit  attacked,  but  not  to 
plunge  still  deeper  in  depravity,  by 
kindling  into  flame  the  combinti- 
ble  passions.  His  aim  has  been  to 
imitate  the  spirit,  that  clMstens  in 
love.  From  the  nature  of  hi -i  du¬ 
ty,  he  has  l  >‘en  indeed  obliged  to 
but  hide  the  hand.  Yet  has  he 
never  abused  the  immunities  of 
concealment  for  the  purposes  (d' 
personal  outrage.  iV<?  “  rascid,** . 
does  he  attempt  to  “  huh  naked  j 
through  the  world,**  but  decently  ! 
attiring  him  in  some  hciitious  ap-  j 
pcllation,  j 

him  on  high,  a  lesion  to  mankind.  | 

This  system  of  conduct  may  haW  | 
failed  of  effect,  as  doubtless  it  has.  | 
Though  the  young  want  tvho  figured  I 
in  one  of  our  numbers  as  an  instance  j 
of  business  style,?  may  Irivc  laid  j 
aside  his  short  ct)at  and  his  wdiip,  he 
still  adheres  to  his  bustliiig  impor¬ 
tance.  This  may  have  become 
necessary  to  saving  his  credit.  In¬ 
dependence  has  so  long  been  to 
him  an  inexhaustible  finul,  con- 
Stan tly  carried  about  with  M  s  per- 
.son,  that  were  he  now  to  appear 
decently  modest,  people  on  *change 
would  cry  out  (juite  chopfallen ! 
and  be  ready  to  a  man  tf) 
swear,  the  creature  had  failed. 
'rhe  rod  of  ridicule  has  not  yet 
*  See  ^VandcrcT,  No.  23. 


driven  egotism  from  the  heart  ct] 
Flore  SCO, ♦  but  he  is  still  uumirnl- ' 
fill  w'hen  wit  scintillates  from  higfl 
brain,  that  it  is  only  the  wine  thatfj 
sparklet  in  his  head.  The  folloM-.’ 
rrs  of  inttmperance  and  hypocrisy,, 
though  their  discipline  can  hardlyij 
be  very  exact,  still  hang  togethrri 
and  keep  their  ranks  •whole*  f  Ligh.| 
TAiRs  too,  still  delights  in  his  owr./ 
foppery  and  beamy.  He  has  t  ven,. 
grafted  new  graces  on  the  originally 
stock,  that  the  wliole  may  grcAv  and' 
flourish  together  in  all  the  pride  of 
variegated  foliage,  and  the  glorv  rt  ^ 
fragrance,  seeming  the  air  vitliir 
odours,  e'^scnces,  and  perfumes,  lillj 
“  their  united  hw  Xwh' nauseates  “  tliej 
sen‘e.’*  Even  J.nrM)\zAGo  yci 
seen  behind  the  counter  wi  h  inij 
pUtlence,  unshorn  of  its  b:amsy  aiui  t 
^SrENiOK  In  vain  tnc  cry,  *‘ 6.1  ' 

more^  ante  n.ore^  lei  lim  rojr^  I7i  hh 
roar.^*  This  cIiaiMCler,  luv.hind 
can  i^ilcnce.  'i’he  eniha! r.iN>ln; j 
rencounter  beiv.eiTi  |  \\Nev  Nkt-^ 
iLhuT,  ai.d  Mr.  l^.ALMn  li.jv 
iil-Cimi  a:»ed  onr  tlarin-.^  belles  frori 
btav.r  tuid  hrf.a  'doth.  Even  tl: 
russet  loots  t!ieni-ol /es  Inive  appc’; 
ed.  !'hc  li;i/  le  stielces  and  a 
can  ng  seem  resi  rved  tor  times,\\  hr 
I  Tar  will  be  and  dn»p 

\vea[)(ms  ihc  feet  <  t  the  ladi< 
Fair  ^  Kr.ior.r  r  has  gone  U)  exten-u 
lier  compie'ls  under  stifter  sinv 
Ves,  signs  a. luckless  swain. 

She  that  can  “  Mnilc,  and  murder  wM!. 
she  smiles !’’ 

Spite  of  all  lie  can  do,  tbc  Waiu^cr- 
er  can  infuse  “  no  nenv  portion  of  life 
into  •|•ALPHosso*s  .constitution 
JMrs.  Splf.nktive  will  still  lov; 
physic,  and  Dick  Doubtful  remai: 
indecisive.  fCol,  Frippery  will  no’ 

•  Sec  W^aiidercr  31.  f  See  Wanderer  27 
f  5  See  Waiulerer  311.  ||  .See  Wand*.  57.5^ 

•  See  W'and.  42.  f  See  Wand.  33. 

f  Sec  Wand.  70.  §  See  Wand.  100. 

5  Sec  W'uad.  105. 
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suoii  be  ;igain  upon  parade,  after 
hl.s  martial  appearance  in  field 
heie  i  nor  has  the  gallant  officer 
ever  since  been  even  seen  in  regi- 
liientals. 

This  motley  groupe,  one  and  all, 
.pile  of  our  good-natured  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  are  their  “  own  ma¬ 
ters  of  manners.”  Without  any 
lisparagement,  we  cannot  forbear 
ipostrophising  the  works  of  their 
lands,  “  Alantifrsy  blame  not  ut  !** 
The  difficulties  a  periodical  wri¬ 
ter  has  to  encounter,  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  He  must  “  shoot 
folly  as  it  flies and  it  is  no  easy 
latter  to  hit  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 
le  must  “  catch  the  living  man-, 
ners  as  they  rise,”  and  divert  them 
in  their  ascent.  He  must  break 
ip  the  trenches  of  absurdity,  and 
[destroy  the  fortifications  of  vice, 
'hese  are  the  marks  of  the privu  of  hit 
Sigh  calling.  He  should  struggle 
to  obtain  them  with  manly  exertion. 
If  he  fail,  and  men  claim  the  im¬ 
munities  of  wrong,  still  hug  the 
prerogative  of  whim,  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  caprice,  he  must  yield  to 
a  current  he  can  no  longer  resist, 
but  has  a  right  to  exclaim  to  its  bil¬ 
lows,  as  they  break  over  his  IieaJ, 
“  Manners y  I  lame  not  me  T* 

FOR  THE  Lr.tERALO. 

Tliy  school,  0  / 

I  And  our  only  Icuuu  is  la  t.urn  IJ  i.j/lr. 

THE  whole  creation  is  a  my'.tery  ; 
nut  less  so  is  man.  d  he  organic  ac¬ 
tions  of  life  are  constantly  fluctuating. 
The  balance  alternately  trembles  and 
is  poised.  We  pass  from  health  to 
disease,  from  fear  to  hope,  from  joy  to 
boiTow,  frorri  smiles  to  !nisery,  till  at 
length'  the  pendulum  stops,  and  we 
sink  forgotten  in  the  tomb 

“  Omnia  luctaado  vincunt,  cedunique  vi* 
ci!>sini, 

Az  sedet  omnipotea.s,  nutanti  immotus 
Olympo.*’ 


Man  is  naturally  beneficent,  while 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  vital  functions, 
the  blood  Hows  freely  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  surface,  his  fibres  vibrate  in 
equal  unison  to  the  influence  of  heat, 
that  great  agent  of  sensation,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  thought,  his  heart  yields 
li;  the  soft  impressions  of  beauty,  sen¬ 
sibility  is  aroused  in  the  display  of  the 
munificence  of  nature,  and  he  feels 
himself  a  portion  of  that  vast  chain  to 
which  he  is  bound  by  social,  political, 
and  moral  obligation. 

This  state  of  happiness  is  but  tran¬ 
sitory.  'I'he  physical  evils  to  which, 
with  the  rest  of  beings,  we  are  sub¬ 
jected,  haunt  us  in  every  motion,  and 
accompany  us  in  every  desire.  Our 
first  and  our  last  instructor  is  grief. 
We  come  crying  into  this  world  ;  we 
leave  it  with  a  groan.  We  cease, 
however,  to  feel  pain,  in  proportion 
as  we  are  necessitated  to  bear  it  ;  so 
strange,  says  Shakespeare,  is  the  art 
of  our  necessities.  Poverty,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  not  in  itself  to  be  dreaded, 
is  not  a  misfortune  ;  it  is  only  so  in 
relation  to  its  effect  on  individuals,  a: 
regards  their  taste,  character,  .and  ed¬ 
ucation.  Man  is  the  creature  of  hab¬ 
it  ;  his  wants,  for  the  most  part,  are 
.artificial  .and  superfluous,  but  by  use 
they  grow  into  second  nature,  anil 
their  supply  becomes  essential  to  his 
ide.il  happiness.  Hence  misery,  whose 
origin  is  to  be  traced  up  to  simple, 
physical  pain,  is  multiplied  into  a 
v.ast  species  of  mental  wretchedness. 
Kilter  polished  society,  see  there  how 
poverty  is  regarded.  It  is  a  crime, 
not  a  misfortune  ;  .an  object  of  curi¬ 
osity,  not  a  subject  of  charity.  The 
apparel  prcKlaims  the  m.an  ;  his  vices 
disappear,  his  iniquities  \anish,  when 
touched  w'ith  the  magic  wand  of 
wealth.  How  bear  sucli  misery  ?  Re¬ 
tire  and  live  frugally,  8c*ek  peace  in 
simplicity,  and  truth  in  Deity.  Rec¬ 
ollect,  poverty  not  unfrequenily  exalts 
the  merit  that  it  covers  ;  that  riches 
do  not  constitute  virtue  ;  that  honor, 
liright  honor,  is  the  good  man's  shield. 
Remeaiber  Nature  is  true  to  herself. 

“  Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  iho’  perch’d 
on  Alps, 

**  And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.” 
The  pusillanimous  Roman  Emperor 
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could  crouch  and  sink  to  the  very 
privy  of  his  palace  at  the  threatening 
of  his  dissolution;  but  the  intrepid 
soul  of  a  Socrates,  in  the  cell  of  his 
dungeon,  surrounded  by  his  few  sur- 
viving  friends,  •  could  smile  compla¬ 
cent  on  the  base  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  drink  to  its  dregs 
the  chalice  of  his  misery. 

Does  misfortune  consist  in  priva¬ 
tion  ?  One  man  is  ambitious  of  pow¬ 
er,  another  cf  riches,  another  of  olfice 
— The  effect  is  the  same,  equal  pover- 
ty  in  all.  Absolute  poverty  can  exist 
only  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  civilized  society.  Sudden 
contrast  of  situation,  is  what  consti¬ 
tutes  real  misfortune,  whether  mental 
or  corporeal.  To  the  lowly  born  and 
bred,  a  depression  of  circumstances 
is  easily  supported.  But  when  we  are 
suddenly  precipitated  from  an  eleva¬ 
ted  station,  to  which  we  have  been 
justly  raised,  to  associate  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  content  with  Ixire  sub¬ 
sistence,  is  the  result  of  a  firmness  and 
decision  of  cliaracter  which  ennobles 
the  possessor,  and  appals  the  world, 
whose  compassion,  alas  !  is  seldom 
bestowed  unaccompanied  with  the 
selfishness  of  pride,  and  the  hauteur 
of  superiority.  The  Deity  has  there¬ 
fore  wisely  ordained  that  physical  evil 
should  instruct  us  how  to  be  happy, 
by  teaching  us  how  to  suffer.  Let  us 
*  improve  the  moral,  and  like  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  mankind,  secure  in  the  intre¬ 
pid  virtue  of  integrity,  disarm  malice 
of  its  sting,  envy  of  its  grasp,  and  pov¬ 
erty  of  its  seeming  wretchetlness  ;  re¬ 
membering  that  blessed  are  the  poor, 
for  they  shall  inherit  peace. 


THE  DRAMA, 

No.  11. 

roft  THE  BMEEALD. 

ADRIAN  AND  ORRILA. 

Xtdunday  evtningf  January 

Each  dramatic  bard 
Solicits  iut  in  vain  a  long  regard  ; 

Form’d  to  attract  the  fashion  of  the  day, 

*  They, like  that  fashion,  swiftly  pass  away.’’ 

'■  THE  claims  of  Mr.  Dimond  to  perma¬ 
nent  renown,  whether  we  consider  them 


I 


in  relation  to  the  plays  he  has  alread 
produced,  or  even  to  his  own  opinion  . 
respecting  them,  can  plausibly  bedispuied  K  ' 
He  modestly  avows  himself,  fearful  of 
ing  judged  by  those  who  arc  most  capi.t  * 
ble  of  estimating  his  performances ; 
unwilling  to  have  them  tested  by  theirln;|ll^‘ 
trinsic  merits,  as  resulting  from  crltlcui^f 
enquiry  and  analysis,  he  takes  leave  to 
by  the  opinions  of  men^  to  plead  wltl;i 
women  for  favour  and  support.  Let  u:[ 
hear  Mr.  Dimond  lilinsclf. 


“  Protection  from  the  fair  at  once  convev 
Ample  renown,  ccmolidateJ  praise, 

For  truth  acknowledges  in  n.iturc  s  nant* 
The  SMILES  of  beauty  arc  tlie  WREATHS 
amcu 

Since  our  author  must  be  contente 
under  any  censure,  however  severe,  [iro 
vided  he  obtain  the  protection  of  the 
he  so  |x>eticail y  invites,  we  sltall  feel ; 
happiness  on  that  account,  which  otherj 
wise  wc  should  not  have  experienced ; . 
while  we  are  passing  our  strictures  on  hjS 
play  of  “  Adrian  and  Orrila,”  we  shall  nj 
be  detered  from  critical  severity,  wh« 
we  consider  how  fully  be  has  succ^edetl j 
the  (miicipal  object  of  his  solicituX' 
From  the  romantic  structure  of  the  stonj 
the  redundant  fancy  of  the  dialogue,  as 
the  infantine  sensibility  which  ove-l 
spreads  the  Incidents  and  moral,  we  kno?| 
of  no  play  better  calculated  to  unite  thr* 
tex  in  one  general  expression  of  ap|)rob*-|] 
tion.— Leaving  to  Mr.  Dimond,  iherifort 
all  the  satisfaction,  which  a  source 
praise  thus  deep,  clear  and  beautiful, 
capable  of  communicating,  we  shrill  prq 
cccd  to  the  examination  of  tils  prod 
tion. 

To  say  that  the  play  of  “  Adrian  .• 
Orilla”  di>cs  not  evidence  much  gcnmj'j^i 


the  author,  would  not  be  doing  him 


tice;  but  to  say  that  the  play  itself 
not  contain  numerous  delects,  woiihi  nl 
do  justice  to  our  own  opinions.  Tliou; 
in  ^ome  figures  of  a  picture,  we  can  (k:; 
ceive  the  exquisite  touches  of  a  m.T>:r 
we  cannot,  therefore,  praise  it  as  a  who 
if  the  scenery  is  incongruous  and  for  cot , 
and  other  disjKjsItions  of  the  painter  z\ 
opt  of  nature,  or  InelTectual.  ; 

Mr.  Dimond  is  In  love  with  the 
man  drama  ;  and  has  frequently  adopts 
bints  from  Schiller,  Koizcbue  and  Lt”^^ 
(an  Anglo-German  dramatic)  witli'*.. 
combining  ill  the  application  of  their  idi 
the  dignity  whic.h  exalts  Schiilcr,tlie  patl. 
which  di4tIiiguishcsKot;scbue,or  the  gh' 
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|iag  imagination  which  animatea  Lewis. 
Hi»  merit  lies  principally  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  wliich  are  often  beautifully  po<-tieal ; 
but  when  he  aims  at  sublimity,  he  is  apt 
to  lose  himself  in  declamation,  and  where 
he  attempts  wit,  his  allusions  are  neither 
acute  nor  evident.  He  is  deficient  in 
I'har.icieristic  dialo;jue,  and  does  not  mark 
very  evidently  why  his  observations 


lu/uld  apply  to  one  character,  more  than 
o  another. 

Were  ,we  sedulous  to  cav’l,  we  could 
t'A  int  out  upwards  of  a  hundred  direct  pla 
■arisms  in  this  play,  of  plot  incident  and 
xpression.  from  authors  like  Kotzebue, 
Killer,  Shakespeare,  Lewis,  Younjj  and 
'ryden.  It  is  suthcieut  to  remark,  that 
,fi\;rAth:i,  in  l.overs’  Vows,  and  Madame 
lernioiit,  are  parallel  characters;  .Adrian, 
/rif.ia  and  Ciitiia,  are  presumptively  bor- 
OvVed  froin‘‘  The  Young  Coi'nt  of 
vlth  some  intermixture  of“  Frederick  F'ri 
iir/”  and  “  Amelia  Wildcrhain”  in  the 
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**  Madame  clasps  her  hands!” 

can  afterwards  -uery  naturally  ■-  . . —  -  ‘  raises 

a  nin  tc"  heaven  Rosenheim  stamps  fu- 

1  a  who'^^'^^^iy - zi'ith  his  fot  //"  wonder 

d  force<il 
linter 


i.inf  people.  We  have  hundreds  of 
|uch  part',  as  Altenhur^r  and  Ro»enheIm, 
iiiJ  the  expres-ions  v/hic!i  they  utter, 
ive  heea  uttered  before,  ia  many  other 

'H* 

J'he  author  however  has,  like  'I'obin, 
Contrived  by  his  ingenuity  of  combining 
•nowed  with  native  materials,  to  rcu- 
!cr  his  play  highly  in^P*^^tinc:  ;  the  story 
adectin^,  and  the  conduct  dramatic. 

He  has  ail  the  ridiculous  minuteness  of 
[U  rniun  description,  as  to  static-business, 
hichinour  opinion,  is  evident  weakness 
:  mind.  If  a  cliar.sctcr  is  to  pass  a  door 
ly,  our  author  will  tell  the  performer 
to  open”  it  before  it  can  be  done. 

F.ntcr  Altenburji  to  Madame  Clermont. 
[I  he  prince  bows  on  his  entrance  rcs()ect- 
iily  to  Madam,  •whose  totterin  r  limbs  ivilh 
Vif,.  u:t\  return  the  compliment  /  j  [Madame 
-grasps  her  cluir  con- 


the  C 

y  adoptef^ 


1  event — “  then  draws  his  cliair  and- 
ats  himself  I ! 

To  the  analysis  of  the  performance  of 
lis  play,  we  come  w'ith  great  pleasure : 
th  because  the  author’s  creation  of  im- 


nd  Ltvii(  ^ry  personages,  (unlike  many  of  the 

•  ■  1  _ _  _i  •  m 


wilhoE^ 


ral  things  of  the  stage)  hath  infu- 


heir  ide^  *d  into  them  an  essence,  not  too  tenuous 
thepatli  undergo  the  chemistry  of  remark; — 
the  because  the  uncommonly  emulous 

tcuilon  and  i»!ent  of  the  company  in 


Itii 

general,  gave  to  these  well-formed  beings 
of  fictiun,  a  **  local  liabitation  aod  a 
name.” — Bat  this  award  of  praise  to  the 
representation,  is  not  Intended  to  be  uni¬ 
versal  ;  and  amid  a  crowd  of  beauties,  the 
errors  of  the  scene  should  be  the  more 
severely  reprehended.  For  the  taste  and 
assiduity,  whicii  have  achieved  extraordi¬ 
nary  excellence,  aggravate  the  enormity 
of  negligent  defect.  With  the  same  ap¬ 
plication  of  study  and  genius,  a//  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  might  have  been  promi¬ 
nent,  or  at  least,  not  obscure ;  and,  though 
the  author’s  ore  be  not  equally  rich 
throughout  every  vein  of  the  play,  it  con¬ 
tains  no  s{)ot  or  particle,  which  might  not, 
with  skill  and  attention,  be  polished  to  a 
I  face  of  discernible  brighthess. 

[  Mr.  Caulfield,  as  the  Prince  of  Alten- 
bitrghy  furnished,  by  strong  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  talent,  both  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  lecent  negligence,  and  hopes 
of  his  <lcicrnnned  reform.  Thus  correct 
in  his  text,  might  he  not  ahvays  sliine  in 
tepreseiitatlua  f  A  punlic  favourite  he 
must  ever  be ;  but  while  indulgent  to  hit 
peculiar  felicity  of  speech,  his  faculty  of 
st.ige  extempore,  we  have,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  applauded  with  the  million,  and  at 
the  same  moment  exclaimed  with  regret, 

“  He  applause^ — we  wish  he’d  get  his 

part!" 

We  will  not,  however,  tarnish  his  pres¬ 
ent  merit  by  any  ungenerous  retrospect  of 
his  rcini.ssness  In  Altenburgb,  he  claimed 
our  approbation  ;  and  .with  but  one  ex¬ 
ception,  which  is  habitual,  he  shall  liave 
our  eulogy.  In  his  narrative  scene  with 
the  count  of  Rosenheim,  he  was  imptes- 
slvcly  interesting.  We  forgot,  at  tlie  in¬ 
stant,  the  ever  returning  cant  of  his  voice 
at  certain  points  of  the  sentence,  when 
his  imperfection  devolves  upon  him  the 
labor  of  invention.  His  two  interviews, 
with  Madame  Clermont,  were  justly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  vividly  executed.  I'he  scene 
at  her  cottage,  was  the  must  finished  part 
of  his  performance  ;  and  we  should  in¬ 
dulge  ourselves  with  a  greater  liberality  of 
praise,  were  we  not  checked  by  the  recol¬ 
lection,  that  he  preserved  an  obstinate 
uniformity  of  declamation,  in  his  moments 
of  pathos,  and  in  his  manners  of  polite 
life.  He  tells  the  Count — “  Your  falconers 
are  just  sallying  from  the  court  yard 
as  much  solemnity  and  feeling,  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  his  seduction  of  Matilda,  or  the 
death  of  his  child; — and  in  his  elegant  and 
truly  courtly  compliment  to  Orril.i,^"  A- 
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I  hunt  poor  ^V</i into  the  toil, — herey\  farce  was  but  a  son y  compliment,  aou 
the  graces  weave  a  net  for  mortals^  and  /  perhaps  a  sarcastic  t  ne,  on  the  linished 
tremble  for  myself abated  no  jot  of  good  breeding  of  the  Count's  elegant  rap- 
the  inflexible  importance  of  his  enuncia-  tures  ! 

tion  !  The  polislied,  fascinating  air  of  the  Mr.  Fox,  in  Adrian^  performed  witli 
Prince  was  forgotten.  This  tautophony  more  than  his  usual  spirit,  and  with  le** 
U  Mr.  C’s.  peculiar  vice  in.  speaking.  We  than  his  usual  indiscrimination.  In  his 
censure  him  not  to  attack  his  fame,  but  scenes  with  his  putative  mother,  filial  af< 
to  expose  an  error  of  which  we  think  he  fection  and  tenderness  were  touched  and 
IS  untotucious.  When  htonmy  he  will  cor-  '  expressed  in  a  strain  of  natural  and  unaf- 
rect  it.  But  the  buckram  of  the  stage  is  !  fected  pathos ;  yet  in  his  interesting  and 
not  confined  to  its  buskined  heroes ;  for  I  eventful  interview  with  “  Orrila,’"  in  the 


we  have  it  on  record,  that  many  of  its  !  4th  act,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten, 
servitors  have  the  same  ridiculous  afTec-  j  “  how  silver  sweet  are  lovers*  tongues 


tation  of  conferring  didactic  grandeur  on  i  and  his  tones,  wild  and  unregulated,  be- 
coauc  dialogue.  During  a  rehearsal  of  |  came,  in  one  Instance,  too  turbulent  to  ex- 
the  “  Suspicious  Husband,*'  Mr.  Garrick  I  press  the  ardor  ,  or  excite  the  sympathy 
exclaimed  to  a  sugc-atfcndant,  “Fray.'  of  passion. — Orrila,  I  love  yu — fondly, 
.Mr.  Wignell,  why  cannot  you  enter  and  fiercely  love  you  ; — and  if  you  wed  anoth- 
.iay, — Mr.  StricilanJySir^yottr  coach  is  ready;  j  er,  I  siull  die.”  -In  this  passage,  Mr.  Fox  ’ 
without  all  the  declamatory  pomp  of  |  ranted  like  Alex.inder  at  his  triumphal  ^. 
Booth  and  Quin?”— •“  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  |  feast,  or  Hercules  in  his  poi.soned  shirt !  * 
Garrick  (replied  the  actor)  / thought  I  Ltd  i  Mr.  F.  should  have  remembered  that  this  ^ 
kept  the  SsN7iMMST  down  as  ntneh  as  po*.  !  was  .Adrian’s  frst  declaration  of  afTectiun  i 
sAle  f ! I**—  I  to  the  long  vet  secretly  ado*‘ed  object  '|l 

Mr.  Usher’s  Count  of  Rosenheim  was  the  j  ijf  his  heart ; — surely,  then,  the  words—  ^ 
most  defective  character  in  the  piece,  j  “  Griila,  /  love  you" — should  have  been  I 
Though  theyii/^cr  be  inexorable,  the  uttered  with  that  hesitating  softness,  that 


bleman  should  be  poKshed.  'I  hough  he  be  i  tenderness  of  expression,  that  combina^ 
deaf  to  the  «  propinquity  of  blood,”  he  1  tion  of and  of  ./ which  the  [ 
should  not  adopt  a  boisterous  coarseness  j  true  p.isston  of  love,  such  as  .Adrian’s  un- 1 
of  deportment.  We  know  not  how  he  d.iubtedly  was.  never  fails  to  inspire.  I 
could  so  strangely  misconceive  his  char-  llj#  error  did  not  extend  to  the  other  parts  t 
acter.  It  is  not  his  general  fault;  but,  if  i  of  the  scene;  aii<l  in  his  rencontre  with} 
such  an  example  be  an  approved  stand-  ind'gnant  under  the  impresMOn 

ard,  we  shall  soon  find  that  the  stage  i  of  hi.s  mother’s  injuries,  he  threw  a  lire  i 


**  Will  a  Hie  language  use  to  d// degrees,  ' 
“And  mannerly  distinguiskment  leave  out,  i 
“  Between  the  prince  and  beggar*' 

This  truly  original,  blurting  biuntness  of  s 
Mr. U. imparted  an  unexpected  merriment  ; 
to  some  of  his  tragpc  scenes ;  and  in  the  | 
denouement  of  the  play,  when  Orrila  ap-  1 
'proaches  him,  fearfully  shrinking  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  father’s  displeasure,  t 
— Aby  Sir,  spare  your  rebiike^humbly  1 
come' — he  unpardoivably  depraved  his  au¬ 
thor,  and  in  open  violation  of  his  text,  ex¬ 
claimed, — “  Ye?,  I  see  you  are  come,” — 
with  all  the  grossness  of  broad  ctxncdy  ! 
—At  Uiis  momeut  we  for^o:  our  candor 
for  a  man  of  talent, 

•« - — cujus  poteraCiHMr,asn'9,9«//M> 

.  “  Ex  Heraclito  reddere  Deiuocritom.’* 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  voeephrg  philosb^ 
pher  was  to  be  portrayed  on  socn  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  domescie  reconcilement  and 
gratuJation ;  but  surely  the  valg.ir  ftwr  of 


into  the  moment  of  discovery,  which  pro-  r 
duced  a  sens;uloii  and  cflect.  I 

I'hc  three  principal  female  characters  I 
vifere  sustained  in  a  style  of  merit,  almost  | 
utiprecedentctl  in  any  one  play — Hut,  as  I 
“  We  can’t  approve  by  tvlolesaley  or  con-  f 
demn,”  they  slmll  pass  in  respective  re-  ^ 
view.  And  first  of  i 

Mrs.  Stanley,  whose  personation  and  I 
performance  of  the  lovely  and  elegant  11 
Orila,  decidedly  obtained  for  her  the  palm  ,S 
of  excellence  in  an  interesting  and  novel  9 
line  of  the  drama.  We  do  not  recollect  « 
to  have  before  witnessed  the  exertion  of  1 
her  talents  in  any  character,  wliich  de-  | 
manded  at  once  the  polished  simplicity  of  | 
Amjnthis,  and  the  impassioned  tendernesi  ^ 
of  Juhet.  ‘ 

Orrila* »  rural  dress  was  correctly  pasto-  ] 
ral,  and  adapted  to  Rosenheim  valley, 
which  is  described  as  a  modern  Arcadia 
Her  second  apparel,  in  which  she  receive? 
her  father,  and  his  illu>^^*ous  guesi,  was 
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io-  line  character  and  taste,  courtly  with-  ^  of  tone  to  this  lady,  in  the  following  ex- 
out  splendor.  In  her  first  scene  with  Ai-  pression  in  the  laat  scene.  “  I  cast  hU 
she  exhibited  many  alternations  of  hit  and  mantle  on  the  wave,  but  held  the 
sentiment  and naivetd. — 1  must  hang  the  infant  closely  nestled  to  my  heart'*  i  he 
chain  round  your  neck  myself,  Adrian  ; —  ,  period  should  be  thus  marked  that  Alteah* 
now  rise,  my  faithful  knight  ; — you  bear  burg  may  immediately  recover  from  his 
my  device  upon  your  buckler,” — was  given  *  suspicions  and  distress.  Mrs.  P.  will  re^ 
with  the  most  graceful  conveyance  of  art-  '  collect,  that  the  line  was  pronounced  with- 
less  affection.  There  was  no  bosom, »  out  any  prominent  emphasis.  Her  solil- 
whlch  was  not  sensibly  touched  at  this  I  oquy,  at  the  prince’s  departure,  was  ut- 
passage  “  How  is  it,  Adrian,  that  when  ,  tered  with  uncommon  energy  and  ctiscrimina- 
my  heart  throbs  with  rapture,  yourt  beats  |  tion. 

but  coldly  ?  Does  it  displease  you,  that  i  Mrs.  Powell  must  correct  one  amiable 
I  should  feel  rejoiced  ?” — Again: — Don’t  ■  error;  her  ambition  should  not  be  so 


you  recollect,  when  we  were  both  chil¬ 
dren,  how  often  my  fither  has  set  under 
the  great  chesnut  tree,  while  we  danced 
walt7.es  on  the  lawn  belore  him  ? — Dun't 
you  rememher  tbote  timec,  Adrian  ?'* 

In  the  second  act.  Count  Rosenheim  dis¬ 
closes  to  his  daughter,  that  the  Prince 
destines  her  to  become  his  wife.  Through¬ 
out  this  whole  scene,  the  performance  of 
Mrs  S.  di»playeda  most  critical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  character.  All  its  features 
were  distinctly  markcvl  from  the  first 
start  of  surprise  at  her  father’s  disclosure, 
to  the  meek  avowal  of  her  reluctance  to 
the  Prince — her  filial  supplication, — her 
trembling  suspicion  of  the  detection  of 
Adrian's  attachment,  and  the  agonizing 
despondence  of  frustraietl  hope. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  truest  comment 
we  can  make  on  1  cr  excellence,  might  be 
perused  in  the  involuntary  tribute  of  ev¬ 
ery  feeling  and  cultivated  he.irt.  'I’his 
scene  was  without  compeer  in  the  play. 

Of  Mrs.  Powell’s  AluJam  Clerm.ptt,  we 
feel  disposed  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
panegyrick.  Her  Matilda  was  an  effort 
thit  surprised  and  delighted  us;  and 
if  we  give  a  generous  indulgence  to  her 
occasional  impurities  of  speech,  we  are 
justified  in  affirming  that  her  perv'nation 
of  the  character  was  without  any  consid¬ 
erable  blemish.  At  some  moments,  she 
gave  peculiar  interest  and  impression  to 
her  ccnception  ;  and  the  features  of  her 
performance,  started  out  into  a  bolder  re¬ 
lief,  than  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  any 
of  her  former  efforts.  Her  voice  too  was 
exerted  with  a  more  audible  power  than 
usual,  possessed  a  more  equable  mod¬ 
ulation,  and  complained  less  of  debility. 
We  discard  all  critical  austerity.  Her 
scene  of  eceUriraisement  with  the  coont  and 
prince,  was  tenderly  affecting,  smd  in  most 
passages  correct. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  an  alteraiiba 


humble,  and  she  ought  to  rely  with  great¬ 
er  confidence  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
powers.  Let  lier  assume  a  more  vivid, 
and  exprenive  style  of  personation ;  and 
at  once  discard  the  servdely  accommuda- 
ting  principle,  that  female  performers,  in 
compliance  with  a  fashionable 
of  taste, 

“  Are  perfect  only  deem’d,  when  they  dis¬ 
pense, 

“  A  namby  partly  V.SCANCV  of  SENSE!” 

Mrs.  Shaw’s  Oitba  united  the  garrulity 
and  vanity  of  this  truly  natural  character, 
in  a  mo>t  striking  and  easy  manner  The 
applause  was  incessant.  She  kept  alive 
the  fuel  of  meriiment,  through  the  whole 
performance. 

iVfrs.  Usher  as  Lotbaire^  performed  in  a 
manner  highly  to  her  credit.  Her  con¬ 
ception  was  correct,  and  her  execution 
was  playful,  spirited,  and  graceful. 

We  should  not  omit  the  praise  due  to 
Mr.  Dickenson  in  Michael.  He  gave  it 
with  effect  ;  not  often  degenerating 
into  extrav.igance ;  but  bold,  forcible, 
and  humorous. 


THE  MEDLET. 


“  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
varietas.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

A  modern  writer,  highly  endow, 
ed,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  con¬ 
stitutional  antipathy  againft  hear¬ 
ing  people  boast  of  their  felicity, 
addressed  a  female,  who  had  (in 
his  opinion)  erred  in  this  respect,  in 
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the  following  reprehensible  words,  i  debilitated  constitution  ;  they  for-  1 
before  a  large  company  ;  .  get  that  hr  only  pracllces  real  self-  1 

“  Madam,  if  you  are  really  so  denial  who  quits  the  couch  of  sen-  ] 
perfectly  happy  as  you  describe,  I  suality  orthe  jovial  board,  before  1 
can  only  say,  that  it  may  be  rank-  his  health  and  his  fortune  are  irre- 
ed  among  the  unaccountable  phe-  coverably  impaired, 
nomena  of  life  ;  for,  in  fact,  you  —  ] 

have  less  reason  to  be  so  tlian  any  Robert  Dodslcy  was  an  ingeni-  | 
person  I  ever  knew  ;  you  are  with*  oils  wr-tcr,  and  successful  book<el-  ( 
out  health,  without  beauty,  without  ler,  who,  in  the  humble  station  of  | 
abilities,  and  without  fortune.**  I  a  domestic  servant,  conducted  him-  | 
Such  a  speech  deserved  a  cane,  i>elf  with  exemplary  propriety  ;  ex-  ) 
had  it  been  possible  to  have  re^isted  citing  the  notice,  and  deserving  the  | 
the  ponderous  tones  and  predomi-  appiobation  of  his  superiors,  he  i 


nating  emphasis  wliiclr  accump.i- 
nied  every  thing  he  said.  | 

What  a  glorious  reply  tlic  injur- 1 
ed  and  insulted  woman  might  have  J 
made,  “  Sir.  I  still  adhere  to  what  | 

I  have  said,  and  bow  down  my 
heart  with  th.inkfulness  to  the  Al-i 
mighty  for  blessing  me  with  con- 1 
tent  ;  as  to  the  defect^  of  which  you  ; 
so  civilly  remind  me,  1  have  long,  1 
and  for  many  reasons,  ceased  to  la-  | 
ment  them.  I 

“  1  see,  before  me,  a  striking  ex- 1 
ample  of  the  inefhcacy  of  the ' 
brightest  gifts  towards  procuring ! 
tranquillity  of  mind  ;  1  see  a  man 
eminently  possessing  the  qualities 
/ fcrl  that  I  'tuantf  yet  all  has  not 
taught  him  tlie  tenderness  of  a  j 
Christian,  the  propriety  and  good  ' 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  j 

“  In  spite  of  a  strong  mind  and  ! 
a  highly  cultivated  Intellect,  you  ! 
are  notoriously  and  confessedly  a  | 
man  of  a  disturbed  imagination  ;  | 
and,  if  it  were  not  imitating  that  ^ 
rudeness,  which  I  blame  in  you,  1  | 
would  call  you  a  dog  in  the  manger, ; 
snarling  at  and  envying  that  happi¬ 
ness  in  others,  which  you  cannot 
enjoy  yourself.'* 

It  is  curious  to  hear  some  men 
boast  of  philosophy  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  who  owe  all  their  modera¬ 
tion  to  an  exhausted  purse  and  a 


commenced  business,  and  attained  1 
considerable  wealth.  i 

'Die  world  had  been  long  mis-  | 
led  by  an  opinion,  which  is  not  yet  1 
entirely  removed,  that  talents  and  1 
prudence  are  incompatible  ;  that  a 
it  i;*  n(>t  easy  to  be  a  wit  w’ithout 
mortgaging  our  estates,  and  that  ■ 
a  poet  must  necessarily  be  in  debt,  I 
and  live  in  a  garret.  1 

'riiese  positions,  Dodslcy  con-  f 
spicuously  contradicted  ;  at  the  | 


tune,  he  cultivated  his  understand-  | 
ing,  and  was  a  respectable  wtIict  j  j 
without  neglecting  his  shop.  |  f 

—  i. 

Perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been  1 
said  and  done  on  this  subject  by  |« 
wTiters  and  engravers,  the  temper-  I 
ament,  corporeal  structure,  and  ] 
muscular  fibre,  arc  stronger  indi¬ 
cations  of  peculiar  propensity  than  i 
the  mere  features  of  the  face  ;  a 
man  of  strong  nerves  w*ill  naturally 
indulge  in  excesses,  for  which  a 
trembling  valetudinarian  has  nci- 
iher  pow'er  nor  inclination  ;  pleas¬ 
ures  w'hich  the  one  enjoys  with  ca* 
gerness  and  relish,  aie  to  the  other 
disease  and  death  ;  we  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  circumstance  and  situation, 
w’hich  mould  and  govern  us  as  they 
please,  almost  in  spite  of  free  agen¬ 
cy  or  constitutional  tendency. 
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ATTRIBUTCO  to  king  CHARLES  THE 
SECOND. 

I  PASS  all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove, 
But  I  live  not  the  day  when  I  see  not  my 
love  ; 

I  survey  evVy  walk  now  my  Phillis  is 
gone, 

.And  sigh  when  I  think  we  were  there  all 
alone  ; 

Oh  then  *iis  I  think  there’s  no  hell 
lake  loving  too  well. 

But  each  shade  and  each  conscious  bow’r 
when  I  hnd 
Where  I  once  have  been  happy,  and  she 
has  been  kind  ; 

When  I  see  the  prim  left  of  her  shape  on 
the  green, 

And  imagine  the  pleasure  may  yet  come 
again  , 

Ohthen’tisI  think  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleasures  of  love. 

While  alone  to  my  self  I  respect  all  her 
charms, 

She  I  love  may  be  lockt  in  another  man’s 
arms  ; 

She  may  laugh  at  my  jcares,  and  so  false 
she  may  be, 

To  say  all  the  kind  dungs  she  before  said 
of  me ; 

Oh  then  ’ti<.  Oh  then  that  I  think 
there’s  no  hell. 

Like  loving  too  well. 

Bat  when  1  coissider  the  truth  of  her  heart. 
Such  an  innocent  p;ission,  so  kind  with¬ 
out  art  ; 

1  fear  1  have  wrong’d  her,  and  hope  she 
may  be. 

So  full  of  true  love  to  be  jealous  of  me  ; 
And  liien  *iis  I  think  that  uo  joys 
are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love. 

Duke  DE  Ro«2U£LAURE. 

One  finds  less  union  among.st  wc- 
men  than  men  ;  because  they  have  all 
c  same  object — that  of  pleasing, 
Contempt  shewn  to  tlieir  charms  is 
n  offence  never  pardoned,  ft  was 
>iK*  day  told  to  the  Duke  de  Ro<jue- 
lure  that  two  ladies  of  the  court  had 
uanrelled,  and  very  much  abused 
ich  other.  “  Have  they  called  one 
nother  ugly  f”  asked  the  Duke. 
‘  No.’’ — «  Very  well,”  answered  he, 
‘  then  I  will  undertake  to  reconcile 


JOHN  DUKE  OF  VEDFOK.D»  REGENT 
OF  FRANCE. 

Louis  XI.  being  advised  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  tomb  of  this  illustrious 
prince,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen, 
in  Normandy, — “  with  whom,’*  as 
Charles  the  eighth  said,“  was  buri¬ 
ed  ail  the  Englishman’s  good  for¬ 
tune  in  France — made  this  noble 
reply : —  • 

“  What  honour  shall  it  do  to  us, 
or  to  you,  to  break  this  monument, 
and  pull  out  of  the  ground  the 
bones  of  him  dead,  whom  in  his 
life-lime,  neither  niy  father,  nor 
your  progcnitorswith all  their  pow¬ 
er,  were  once  able  to  make  fly 
one  foot  backwards ;  who  by  his 
strength,  policy,  and  wisdom,  kept 
them  all  out  of  the  principal  do¬ 
minions  of  the  realm  of  France, 
and  out  of  this  noble  Duchey  of 
Normandy  ?  where  I  say  first,  God 
save  his  soul,  and  let  his  body  re¬ 
main  at  rest  ;  which,  when  it  was 
alive,  would  have  dismayed  the 
proudest  of  us  all.  And  as  for  his 
tomb,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  so  wor¬ 
thy  or  magnificent  as  his  honours 
and  actions  deserved.” 

People  engageii  in  argument  are 
seldom  struck  by  the  reasons  of 
their  opponents.  Two  disputants 
may  be  compared  to  the  two  engi¬ 
neers  on  board  a  ship;  they  Jire 
with  all  their  might  on  opposite 
sides,  but  never  hit  each  other. 

A  Story  is  in  a  conttant  state  of 
change.  Like  water  passing  through 
a  variety  of  strata,  a  story  assumes 
sometliing  of  a  different  flavour 
according  to  the  temper  of  every 
relator.  Different  ingredients  are 
mixed  as  it  passes  through  every 
mouth,  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  originally  composed,  becomes 
at  length  imperceptibly. 
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A  person  a-^ked  a  friend  how  he, 
who  lived  at  so  little  expense,  was 
not  rich  ;  since  he  knew  he  had 
eight  reals  a  day  of  income,  and 
did  not  spend  more  than  two  ?  The 
friend  answered,  “  Brother,  I  pay 
two  ;  I  lend  two  ;  I  waste  two  ; 
and  I  lose  two.  Those  I  pay  are  ! 
to  my  father  and  mother,  who  are  | 
poor.  Those  I  lend,  are  to  my  son  j 
at  Salamanca,  w’ho  1  trust,  will  pay  | 
me  when  1  am  old  as  I  now  pay  ! 
my  father.  TJiose  I  waste,  are  ' 
for  eating  and  drinking  to  my  wife  ; 
and  myself.  Those  1  lose  are  for  j 
dress  to  my  wife.  j 

The  duchess  of  Kingston  used 
to  complain  that  she  could  never 
acquire  any  knowledge, because  she 
never  could  meet  with  any  body 
who  could  teach  her  any  thing  “  in 
t^zuo  w’ords,^*  Her  Grace  felt  the 
same  sort  of  impatience  which  was 
expressed  by  the  tyrant  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  royai  road  to  ge¬ 
ometry. 

COCK  FIGHTING. 

The  origin  of  this  cruel  and  in¬ 
famous  sport,  is  said  to  he  derived 
from  the  Athenians.  •  When  The- 
mistocles  was  nwrching  against  the 
Persians,  he  by  the  v/ay,  espying 
two  cocks  fighting,  caused  his 
army  to  halt,  and  made  the  follow-  | 
Ing  speech  to  them .  “  Behold, 
do  not  fight  for  their  houshold  gods, 
for  the  monuments  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  nor  for  glory,  nor  for  liberty, 
nor  for  the  safety  of  their  children, 
but  only  because  the  one  will  not 
give  way  to  the  other.** 

This  so  encouraged  the  Grecians 
that  they  fought  strenuously,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Per¬ 
sians  ;  upon  which  cock  fighting 
was,  by  a  particular  law,  ordained 
lo  be  annually  practi  e  J  at  Athens 


Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  exquisite 
work,  Observations  on  Man,  5cc. 
recommends  those  persons  who  arc 
hypochondrical  from  having  noth- 
ing  to  do,  to  take  up  in  a  benevr). 
lent  manner  the  concerns  of  oih. 
ers  ;  to  become  interested  about 
their  welfare  ;  and  by  sympathy  to 
prevent  the  vacuity  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  selfishness. 

MISCELLANEOUS  JNTELLIGENCl 


FOREIGN. 

In  1804  the  total  exports  fron 
Great  Britain  (as  appears  by  ofTicia 
statements  to  the  House  of  Commons 
were  : 

R^al  'valy: 

British  produce  and  manu¬ 
facture  -  -  /^.40,349,t>i. 

Of  which  nearly  one  fourth 
to  the  United  States,  9,696,2: 


This  trade  nearly  doubled  from  tl  y 
year  1 800  to  1 804.  j 

The  supply  of  bread  and  flour  t:  y 
the  British  West  indies  from  Grti  j 
Britain,  is  limited  by  statute  to  3,2'  >  | 
tons,  or  32,200  barrels,  of  200  lb  ^ 
each  ;  in  the  year  1 803,  the  amouv  j 
of  flour  supplied  by  the  United  State  ^ 
exclusively,  were  431,504  barrels  • 
flour  and  meal,  when  Great  Brita 
did  not  supply  any  considerable  qua 
lity.  ^  ^ 

'Fhe  United  Slates  supplied  the  E  ^ 
glish  colonies,  in  the  West  Indi- 


nearly  20,000,00(>,  of  Oak  staves,  (k 
lM03j 

And  they  imported  from 

thence  in  the  same  year  4,198,1  <;r. 
Gallons  of  Rum  i  while  5 

they  produced  8,781,4^ 

Great  Britain  herself  tak- 

ing  no  more  than  3,790,s 


tbips*  to»i 

Number  of  American 
Ships  in  direct  trade 
from  the  United 
Slates  to  Great  Bri- 
tian  in  1801  6507  112j 

NumbtT  of  British  ships 


at  the  same  period  2  14,3816 
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It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that 
,^the  first  edition  of  Virgil  was  not 
fiprinted  at  Venice  in  1170,  as  asserted 
t'hy  Fabricius  and  De  Bure,  but  at 
&Rome,  by  Swegnheym  and  Pannartz. 
lit  is  extremely  scarce,  and  the  only 
^opy  that  was  ever  brought  into  En- 
[gland,  is  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer. 
It  contains  the  Eclogues  and  the  Geor- 
^'r^ics,  on  207  leaves  of  folio  paper,  with 
lines  on  a  page.  The  exact  date 
|)f  this  edition  cannot  be  decided,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
diOtv/een  I  ICG  and  1469. 


froni 

officia 

imons 

/  'valut, 


Professor  Begtriip  is  publishing  a 
Icscription  of  Jutland,  embellished 
||vith  maps  and  plates  ;  the  work  will 
a  companion  to  those  which  he  has 
jflilready  given  of  Zealand  and  Fionia. 
[it  is  to  be  completed  by  a  De^c^iption 
tDi  the  other  provinces  of  Denmark. 


om 


On  Monday  morning,  about  20 
linutes  past  five  o’clock,  a  meteor 
li;  v/as  seen  in  Manchester,  in  the  form 
an  arrow,  apparently  about  four 
Jj|:et  in  length,  in  a  norih-west  direc- 
“pion  ;  its  altitude  about  a  quarter  of  a 
^^^’^lile  from  the  earth  ;  its  duration  a- 

declination  to 
the 


)le  qua 


o  3,‘JOC  fifteen  seconds  in  _ 

200  lbs  l  ie  earth  ;  the  point  fiery  red  , 
amour.:  ^  illuminated  the 

-d  State  atmo>pliere. 

arrels  c  _ 

Britai 


Foiirprivatelibrarics,andthreeprint- 
irg-ortices,  were  burned  to  the  ground 
Copenhagen.  A  manuscript  dic- 

d  the  EJl 

onary  of  the  Icelantl  language,  which 
:  Indit^iey  had  commenced  to  print,  at  the 
laves,  e^;pence  of  the  University,  is  iiiuch 
■  It  K  retted. 


4  198,1-  German  translation  of  the 

New  'Feslament  has  appeared  at 
8  781  4-  ;  there  are  two  editions, 

*  *  the  one  for  Protestants,  the  other, 

„  some  additions  taken  from  the 

*  *  ,y^ig3te,  for  the  Catholics.  The  Ed- 

two  Benedictines,  named  Von 
Bss,  arc  preparing  a  version  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

I  From  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Pi- 
^  ^^zi,  at  Palermo,  and  Callendrelli  at 
7  Home,  it  appears,  that  several  stars 
Silnch  they  have  examined,  give  a 
1,38 1 G  ^.ind  parallax  of  five  seconds,  partic- 


I  ularly  Lyra,  which,  next  to  Saius,  is 
the  most  brilliant  star  in  our  hemis¬ 
phere  ;  from  w’hieh  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  one  of  the  least  distant.  If  there 
be  five  seconds  of  simple  parallax,  the 
distance  ought  to  be  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  leagues,  which 
is  five  times  less  than  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  supposed. 

St,  Peterjburgbf  Aug,  30. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  month  the 
value  of  foreign  merchandize  w  hich 
arrived  in  this  city,  amounted  to 
2,690,206  rubles,  of  w’hich  the  proper¬ 
ly  of  the  Russian  merchants  was 
1,829,733  rubles,  of  the  English  547, 
923,  of  the  Swedish  9483,  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  255,835,  and  of  other  nations 
37,430  iiibles.  The  amount  of  the 
foreign  goods  which  have  entered 
here  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  11,062,617  rubles. 

There  has  been  lately  discovered  in 
a  field  belonging  to  George  Tennyson, 
Esq.  in  the  parish  of 'I’ealby,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  a  glazed  earthen 
pot,  of  a  coarse  manufacture,  contain¬ 
ing  about  five  thousand  silver  pennies 
of  Henry  I,  or  II.  ,they  are  of  various 
mints,  and  many  of  them  are  in  very 
excellent  preKrvation.  The  pot  was 
broken  by  a  plough  striking  upon  it, 
it  w'as  deporiud  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
a  barrow' or  tumulus,  of  very  consider¬ 
able  length,  which  pH.mifes  to  re¬ 
ward  tlie  labour  of  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation. 

A  statistic.il  report  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  lately 
been  publi.shed,  which  states,  that  it 
contain.s  1 1,680  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  2.3,5tX),ooo.  The  rev¬ 
enues  amount  to  104,000,000  guilders ; 
the  expenditure  to  103,000,000,  and 
the  national  debt  to  12,00,000,000. 
I'he  present  establishment  consists  of 
314,315  men. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Permnan 
AJercurfi  published  at  lama,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  in  the  space  of  248  years 
Spain  has  derived  from  Peru  alone  the 
enormous  sum  of  nine  miliards  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Her  annual  importation  is  stil! 
five  millions. 

I 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD 

nilE  EAGLE  AND  THE  COCK. 
yl  FABLE. 

The  eagle  stood,  and  gaz’d  with  eye 
•  Unblench’d  upon  the  sun ; 

The  dunghill  cock  canie  strutting  by, 
And  thus  to  crow  begun  — 

“Thou  noblest  of  the  feather’d  kind, 

“  O  take  a  moment’s  rest, 

*■*'  Lest  by  the  dazzling  orb  you  find 
“  Those  daring  eyes  opprest.’* 

The  eagle  turn’d — the  cock  he  crow’d, 

In  chuckling  triumph  loud  ; 

His  gaudy  plumage  vainly  show'd, 

And  with  succeu  grown  proud. 

Now  sleep,”  he  cries,  “  while  I  attend, 
“To  watch  your  eyelids  clos’d ; 

“  And  trust  your  ever  faithful  frierul^ 

“To  rouse  you,  when  repos’d.” 

The  trusting  eagle  sleeps, — meanwhile 
The  cock  with  sudden  spring. 
Advanc'd  and  pluck’d  with  eager  guile, 
A  feather  from  his  w'iug. 

The  wounded  eagle  wakes  dismay’d, 
Attempts  again  to  soar  ; 

Th’  unbalanc’d  wing  in  vain  is  spread — 
He  falls — to  rise  no  more. 


FOR  TUB  EMERALD. 

A  WINTER  WALK. 

Where  have  ye  fled  ye  blushing  flowers. 
Whom  lately  in  my  walks  I  met ; 

Rear’d  by  the  “  rosy  bosom’d  liowers,” 
To  form  fair  summer’s  coronet. 

Your  tints,  your  odours,  with  the  air 
.  Commingled,  were  most  dear  to  me. 

For  freely  your  sweet  gifts  yc  share. 

And  bless  unseen  like  charity. 

Alas,  that  rigid  tvinter  s  hand. 

Should  tear  your  ornaments  away, 

And  ye  so  short  a  space  command 
Between  your  beauty  and  decay ! 

F.’cn  so  thy  flowers  and  pleasing  bloom, 
(How  dear  the  time  while  they  abide) 

And  then  comes  grief ’s  obsequious  gloom, 
T o  end  their  little  day  of  pride. 

,  Laila. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

RESIGN.^TION. 

Why  rolls  the  storm  in  black  array. 

And  pours  upon  the  guiltless  head  ; 

Why  doth  the  sun  his  mildest  ray 
On  w’calth  and  guilt  profusely  shed 

Why  falls  before  the  fervid  noon 
The  tcndcrcst,  the  fairest  flowers. 

And  lift  their  pale  heads  to  the  moon. 
And  call  in  vain  night's  dewy  showers  * 

I’he  cup  of  life  we  all  muit  drain. 

And  minvie  there  each  varied  ill ; 

Then  let  not  erring  man  complain. 

But  meekly  bow  to  Heaven's  high  will. 

There  is  a  place  where  their  control, 
(Daughters  of  grief  and  pale  eyed  care,) 

Dis|)ers'd  to  purify  the  soul. 

Are  past — they  never  enter  there. 

Thither  full  soon  shall  we  depart ; 

I'hen  why  should  grief's  impassion’d 
sway 

With  keenest  anguish  wring  the  he.»rt 
O,  drive  the  harrowing  fiend  away. 

Grief  ever  rages,  knows  no  calm, 

Ihit  rules  a  tyrant  in  the  breast; 

’'I’is  resignation  gives  the  halm. 

That  calls  the  troubled  soul  to  rest. 

So  flowers  that  smile  within  the  vale, 
Bend  to  the  storm  that  rages  by; 

T  is  o’er — now  breathes  a  milder  gale. 
They  smile  beneath  a  milder  sky. 

Laila. 


TO  AN  OCULIST. 

J^epairer  bright  of  rmpair’d  sight, 
iicst  oculist  in  being ; 

With  gentle  touch,  no  longer  couch, 
What  patriot  s  fond  of  seeing  ^ 

A\’hiUt  with  their  tricks  itatC'Cmpi-rlcki. 

Are  blind  and  screen  contrivers  ; 

What  signifies  an  eye  or  eyes. 

Our  seers  are  but  connivers. 
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